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CO-OPERATIVE  PRODUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BY  J C.  GEAY. 

{Reprinted  from  the  “ Age  of  Steelf'  January,  1887.) 

The  Co-operative  Union  of  Great  Britain  has  stated  in  its  rules  and 
orders,  as  one  of  its  fundamental  principles,  that  it  aims  at  “ conciliating 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the  pur- 
chaser, through  an  equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund  commonly 
known  as  profit.” 

Having  this  principle,  it  is  a strange  fact,  and  one  hard  to  under- 
stand, that  in  the  country  where  the  doctrine  of  association  and 
CO  operation  has  won  its  greatest  triumphs  in  the  field  of  distribution, 
the  larger  and  more  important  work  to  be  found  in  the  field  of 
associated  production  has  made  but  slow  progress.  One  reason  of 
this  slow  rate  of  progression  is  that  British  co-operators  are  by  no 
means  united  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  method  which  should  be 
pursued  in  working  out  the  problem  of  production  on  co-operative 
lines. 

This  diversity  of  opinion  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  give  a 
concise  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  Great  Britain  in  the  way  of 
co-operative  production,  owing  to  the  variety  of  forms  which  efforts  in 
this  direction  have  taken. 

Seeing  from  the  returns  obtained  by  the  Central  Co-operative  Board 
from  ] ,285  societies  of  their  progress  during  the  year  1885  that  the 
total  retail  trade  of  these  societies  amounted  to  about  £2.3,000,000,  it 
is  a matter  for  surprise  when  we  find  the  entire  production  of  the 
various  productive  societies,  including  corn  mills  and  the  productive 
works  of  the  two  Wholesale  Societies,  only  amounts  to  a sum  of 
£1,717,305  duriim  the  same  period.  It  is  evident  from  this  compari- 
son that  the  success  which  has  attended  distributive  co-operation  has 
already  provided  an  outlet  for  at  least  twelve  times  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction at  present  carried  on  by  co-operators.  It  is  calculated,  also, 
that  the  stores  have  about  £3,000,000  surplus  capital,  which  can  not 
be  profitably  utilised  in  their  distributive  business,  while  almost  the 
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vhole  of  the  800,000  members  of  the  stores  are  engaged  in  daily 
1 ibour.  ^ 

There  are  here,  then,  the  three  great  requisites  to  success  in  pro- 
c action,  viz.,  the  capital,  the  worker,  and  the  consumer,  and  thus 
irogress  becomes  merely  a question  of  united  effort.  But  how  to 
a equire  this  united  effort  is  the  difficulty. 

There  are  amongst  British  co-operators  two  distinct  schools  of 
tiought  on  this  question,  which,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  terms  “ federalists”  and  “individualists.” 

. The  federalists  have  their  foundation  in  the  Wliolesale  Societies  of 
I ngland  and  Scotland.  These  societies  are  federations  composed  of 
t le  distributive  stores  in  their  respective  countries,  and  have  a majority 
o these  embraced  in  their  membership.  They  have  become  the 
centres  of  co-operative  distribution,  and  possess  a large  amount  of  the 
Cl  illective  capital  of  the  co-operative  community.  The  English  Whole- 
si  le  Society  distributes  goods  to  the  extent  of  £5,000,000  per  annum, 
and  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  about  £1,500,000. 

The  federalists  claim  that  all  productive  work  should  be  carried  on 
b these  bodies ; that  they  should  use  the  collective  capital  of  the 
si  ores  in  starting  manufactories  of  various  kinds  and  employing  work- 
m en  to  produce  for  them  ; and  whatever  profits  are  made  in  this  pro- 
di  .otion  should  be  thrown  together  with  the  profits  of  wholesale 
di  Jtribution,  and  divided  amongst  the  customers  of  these  wholesale 
ce  utres  in  proportion  to  their  respective  purchases.  This  is  co-opera- 
ti  e production  from  a consumer’s  point  of  view,  as  the  profits  of  pro- 
fit ction  are  used  only  to  increase  the  dividend  to  be  paid  to  the 
cc  Qsumer. 

The  supportei-s  of  this  system  claim  for  it  that  this  method  of 
di  -iding  the  in-ofits  of  production  promotes  the  greatest  good  to  the 
gr  iatest  number ; but  they  overlook  the  fact  that  by  spreading  this 
di  ision  over  such  an  extensive  ground  the  benefit  derived  by  each 
CO  isumer  is  so  infinitesimally  small  as  to  be  almost  valueless.  For 
ini  tance,  the  profits  made  by  the  producers  of  boots  are  shared  not 
on  ,y  by  the  purchasers  and  wearers  of  boots  but  also  by  the  purchasers 
an  I consumers  of  cheese,  bacon,  &c.,  who  have  done  nothing  to  make 
thi  1 profits  or  increase  the  value  of  the  boots.  By  this  plan  it  will  be 
set  n the  workers  have  no  interest  in  their  otvn  special  labour,  and  have 
no  inducement  to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  iu  the  work,  seeing 
thj  t the  profits  arising  from  a successful  prosecution  of  their  labours 
art  frittered  away  over  the  whole  body  of  consumers.  True,  the 
ma  kei  of  boots  would  also  share  in  the  profits  from  the  making  of 
cht  ese,  dc.,  but  that  would  depend  upon  his  consumption  of  cheese 
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and  other  articles  of  food,  and  he  would  much  rather  see  some  tangible 
results  from  his  own  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  individualists  contend  that  all  production 
should  be  carried  on  for  the  elevation  of  the  workers  by  means  of  the 
profits  arising  from  their  own  labour.  They  hold  that  the  workers 
must  be  something-  more  than  hired  labourers — they  must  be  working 
partners,  with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  having  a direct  interest  in  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  their 
industry.  The  individualists  maintain  that  this  intelligent  interest  in 
their  labour  on  the  part  of  working  men  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
forming  associations  of  workers  in  the  various  industries  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  that  out  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  produce 
of  these  associations  labour  should  receive  its  fair  share.  But  no 
definite  line  has  yet  been  laid  down  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a know- 
ledge of  what  this  term  “ fair  share  ” means.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
defined  to  mean  all  the  profits  beyond  a fixed  interest  paid  to  capital ; 
in  other  cases  the  amount  paid  to  the  worker  is  very  small  indeed. 

Under  the  individualist  system  the  greatest  danger  is  that  of  com- 
petition. Each  association  of  workers  exists  separately  and  entirely 
independent  of  the  others,  and  in  the  case  where  several  societies  or 
associations  are  formed  engaged  in  the  same  industiy  there  ensues  a 
clashing  of  interests  and  a competition,  which,  in  its  effects,  must 
prove  quite  as  great  an  evil  as  the  competition  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  co-operator  to  displace. 

The  foregoing  will  give  a fair  outline  of  the  two  leading  schools  of 
thought  on  co-operative  production  which  obtain  amongst  co-operators 
in  Great  Britain.  The  diversified  forms  iu  which  co-operative  pro- 
duction is  thus  far  established  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  these 
two  ideas— viz.,  whether  production  should  be  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  or  for  the  greater  advancement  of  the  worker.  It  is 
possible  that  a medium  may  be  found  between  the  two  which  Avill 
induce  unity  of  thought,  and  consequently  increase  progress.  In  a 
paper  read  at  the  annual  Congx-ess  of  co-operative  societies,  held  at 
Plymouth,  June,  1886,  the  writer  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  was 
a method  of  uniting  the  best  ideas  of  the  federalist  and  individualist 
schools,  and  so  form  one  common  plan,  and  thus  enable  co-operative 
production  to  be  taken  up  from  a common  standpoint. 

We  have  previously  said  that  progi-ess  in  the  work  has  been  slow, 
but  we  can  also  say  that  it  has  been  sure  and  steady. 

In  a return  published  by  the  Central  Co-operative  Board,  embracing 
the  transactions  of  the  productive  societies  for  the  year  1885,  we  find 
a list  of  these  societies  classified  as  follows  : — 


j IV, — Metal  III.  Fai’m-  Cotton,  Linen,  Silk, 

i Workers.  Leather.  ing.  and  Wool. 


Object  of  Manufacture. 


England  and  Walks:— 


Name  of  Society  or  Company. 

No.  of  Members  at 
(nd  of  1885. 

Share  Capital  at 
end  of  1886, 

Value  of  Land, 
Bu  Idings,  and  Fixed 
Stock,  at  end  of  1885. 

Goods  sold  during 
1885. 

Net  Profit  during  | 

1886.  ' 

1 

Rochdale  Manufacturing 

1005 

£ 

65855 

£ 

89584 

£ 

187880 

£ 

4453 

Sabdeii  Manufacturing 

538 

8472 

17323 

44894 

07 

Leicester  Elastic  Web  Manufacturing 

8 

1120 

489 

7949 

65 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Productive 

22 

2640 

4713 

24714 

204 

Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  

4C9 

17401 

15813 

24393 

2138 

Leicester  Hosiery 

126 

1876 

950 

7249 

162 

Sheepshed  Hosiery 

• • 

• • 

Eccles  Manufacturing 

240 

8239 

6835 

11707 

677 

Leek  Silk  Twist  

37 

414 

119 

3188 

164 

Airedale  Manufacturing,  Bradford 

100 

2336 

349 

8650 

556 

Assington 

272 

2200 

333 

670 

North  Seaton 

103 

246 

627 

65 

Radbourne 

12 

m 

1896 

Ufton 

• • 

674 

Bozeat  Manufacturing 

75 

804 

119 

2832 

Chesham  Manufacturing 

28 

83 

10 

pjaris  Barton  Manufacturing 

38 

50 

58 

Northamptonshire  Productive,  W’'ollaston, , . . 

43 

861 

382 

10095 

507 

Wholesale  Society,  Heckinondwike 

• • 

7231 

3129 

22666 

617 

,,  ,,  Leicester 

• • 

36971 

14966 

109464 

4393 

Dudley  Productive 

18 

120 

135 

189 

7 

Dudley  Nail  Manufacturing 

Midland  Nail  Makers’  Association 

12 

219 

9 

1013 

65 

8 

265 

9 

1205 

80 

Coventry  Watch  Manufacturing 

100 

1327 

28 

3536 

21 

Sheffield  Cutlery 

73 

149 

18 

557 

34 

Walsali'Lock  and  Hardware  Manufacturing. . 

28 

503 

361 

11086 

307 

Object  of  Manufacture. 


Name  of  Society  or  Company, 


England  and  Wales  (coniimted) 

'Seeds,  &c 

Fishing 

0 Bookbinders 

•2  Portmanteaus  and  Trunks 

cs  J Printin^r 


-J  Printing  

^ Quarrying 

baking  Powder  and  Sundries . . . 

^ Soap  

.Biscuits,  Sweets,  and  Dry  Soap 
. fCorn  Milling  


j 

s 

o 


and  Baking 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  , , 

North  Shields  Fishing 

Bookbinders,  London • 

Poi-tmanteau  and  Trunk  Makers,  London, . . . 

Manchester  Co-operative 

Howley  Park,  Yorkshire 

Gorton  Sundries 

Wholesale  Society,  Durham 

„ „ Crumpsall 

Great  Grimsby  Flour  Mill 

Halifax  Flour  Mill 

Hull  Anti-Mill 

Midland  Federal  Mill 

Oldham  Star  Corn  Mill 

Rochdale  Corn  Mill 

Slieerness  Ec^onomical 

Sowerby  Bridge  Flour 


Scotland : — 

I.  Cotton  and  Wool — Linen 

,,  W^'ocUen  and  Cotton, 

II.  Leathers — Boots  and  Shoes 

III.  Various— Printing 


Dunfermline  Manufacturing. .. 

Paisley  Manufacturing 

Scottish  Wholesale 

Edinburgh  Printing  Company. 


No.  of  Members  at 
end  of  1885. 

Share  Capital  at 
I end  of  1885. 

Value  of  Land, 

Buildings,  and  Fixed 
Stock,  at  end  of  1886. 

Goods  sold  durh?g 
1885. 

\ 

Net  Profit  during 
1885. 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 

1591 

17505 

10597 

55716  1893 

40 

970 

1487 

657  .. 

71 

376 

• • 

• • • • 

163 

256 

• • 

92  9 

434 

15127 

21238 

38224  8288 

141 

5000 

2793 

8030:  610 

8 

30 

8 

168  17 

• « 

8456 

8014 

17911'  1207 

• • 

12955 

6773 

21479  1945 

406 

1 1683 

2440 

5433  126 

2233 

84776 

68572 

203877  5540 

4835 

1 9670 

12455 

31020  847 

17 

9950 

15822 

51918  36 

245 

46212 

25557 

188949  1942 

790 

99921 

31086 

; 192633:  . . 

806 

8207 

6512 

1 22842,  2254 

4167 

117070 

40821 

1 343728  21089 

1 

19392 

697040 

405634 

' 1669306  54620 

'boc 

*4135 

*2396 

' 22208  i^9 

• # 

« * 

• • 

1 19365,  275 

130 

I 3798 

10814 

’ 0426  633 

1 1 

1982'i 

60497a 

1 418884 

1 1717305!  ,57367 
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The  method  of  dealing  with  profits  difiTera  in  some  shape  or  other  in 
] Imost  every  society  in  the  above  list. 

The  societies  in  group  VI.  are  corn  mills,  which  have  their  member- 
1 hip  composed  either  entirely  of  distributive  societies  or  of  societies 
4.nd  individual  shareholders.  They  pay  a fixed  rate  of  interest  upon 
i apital,  and  the  remaining  profits  are  divided  to  each  purchaser 
j iroportionately  to  the  amount  purchased  by  him  or  them. 

In  groups  III.  and  V.England  and  II.  Scotland  arc  found  the  productive 
• vorks  carried  on  by  the  Wholesale  Societies  of  England  and  Scotland, 
ut  Leicester,  Heckmondwike,  Crumpsall,  Durham,  and  Glasgow.  The 
able  gives  the  average  capital  employed  in  these  concerns,  which  is 
)rovided  out  of  the  general  capital,  loan  or  share,  invested  by  the  dis- 
;ributive  societies  in  the  Wholesale  Societies.  As  previously  explained, 
hese  works  employ  the  capital  and  engage  men  to  labour,  while  the 
vhole  of  the  profits  go  into  the  common  fund  of  the  Wholesale 
Societies  to  be  divided  amongst  their  various  customers  throughout 
;he  kingdom.  The  works  were  commenced  in  the  following  order,  and 
aave  done  business  from  their  commencement  up  to  the  year  1884, 


inclusive,  as  under : — 


Date  of  Commencement.  Sales  to  1884. 

Crumpsall,  biscuits 1873  £202,253  .. 

Leicester,  boots  and  shoes 1873  841,779  .. 

Durham,  soap 1874  119  020  .. 

Heckmondwike,  boots  and  shoes  1880  63,689  . . 

Glasgow,  boots  and  shoes  1885  19,365  .. 


Profit. 

£12,112 

11,048 


275 


Loss. 

..  £ 


!!  316 

..  371 


It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  gives  a 
dividend  to  labour  in  all  its  productive  works ; this  system  was  also 
tried  for  a time  in  some  of  the  productive  departments  of  the  English 
Wholesale  Society,  but  was  given  up  some  years  ago.  Since  these 


figures  were  obtained  other  branches  of  production  have  been  or  are 
about  to  be  entered  upon  by  the  Wholesale  Societies,  notably  in  the 
establishment  of  a com  mill  on  the  Tyne,  on  which  nearly  £100,000  is 
to  be  expended,  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  at  Batley  in  York- 
shire, and  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  in  London. 

In  the  whole  of  the  productive  departments  of  the  Wholesale 
Societies  it  is  the  aim  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  wages  to  the  work- 
men there  employed,  and  also  to  provide  that  their  work  shall  be 
conducted  under  healthy  and  pleasant  conditions.  To  this  end  work- 
shops and  factories  have  been  erected  upon  the  most  approved 
principles,  due  regard  being  paid  to  everything  that  will  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  workpeople.  Here,  however,  the  interest  on  behalf  of 
the  worker  ceases  and  that  of  the  consumer  commences.  Under  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Wholesale  Societies  the  worker  cannot  hold 
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iD  the  oonoem  to  which  he  labours.  He  has  no  todncement  to 
shares  m the  oono  inunediate 

system  fails  entirely  to  bind  him  in 

mch  close  relation  to  the  concern  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  had  a 
lively  interest  in  it  in  the  shape  of  moneyed  responsibility  and  a voice 

in  the  management.  , 

Having  dealt  with  the  Corn  Mills  and  Wholesale  Societies  we  have 

thirty-foL  other  productive  societies  whose  operations  are  receded  in 
t iL  As  however,  they  vary  so  widely  in  their  constitution  i 

would  not  be’  possible  within  these  limits  to  give  full  ° 

each  beyond  what  appears  in  the  table  before  mentioned.  po_ 

sibly  it  Lay  be  of  interest  to  recount  a few  of  the  salient  features 

First  in  priority  of  date  comes  the  E«des  Manufactunng  Soc.^, 
estabUshed  in  1861  tor  the  manufacture  of  cotton  <1"  “ 

end  of  its  first  year,  in  June,  1862,  the  share  capita  ^ 

sales  £945,  and  profits  £33.  The  last  balance  sheet,  issued  in  Sep 

tember,  1886,  shows  the  capital  to  be  £10,929.  Sa  es  or  ® ^ J 
£12  241  and  profits  £304.  Share  capital  receives  a fixed  m e 
of  5 per ’cent  per  annum,  and  anything  above  this  -onto  rs  sn^ 
a division  between  the  shareholders  and  the  workers.  In  the  course  of 
L twenty.flve  years'  existence  this  society  has  been  able  pa^- 

deud  on  the  wages  of  its  workers  on  sixteen  ^ 

being  made  up  half-yearly.  The  rate  of  dividend  paid  has  ranged 

from  3d.  to  2s.  per  pound  upon  the  wages  earned. 

The  Paisley  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Society  was  commenced  iii 
the  vear  1863.  It  manufactures  shawls,  wooUen  shirtings,  &c.  it 
one  of  the  oldest  productive  societies,  and  has  had  a career  of  con- 
siderable success.  The  sales  of  this  society  for  17  ( 

for  which  particulars  are  available)  were  £3,029.  y 

amount  for  the  year  to  £22,208,  and  the  profits  were  £1,839.  It  has 
305  members,  120  of  whom  are  distributive  stores,  the 
individuals  and  workpeople.  It  divides  its  proits  among  oholdem 
workpeople,  and  customers.  At  the  last  diviiuon  share  capitaUot 
lljd  pe^  £ for  the  half  year.  Workpeople  and  customers  obtain^ 
lid.  pL  £ on  their  respective  earnings  and  purchases  for  a likt 

period.  , . - i,  i 

The  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  ^ 

branches  at  Newcastle  and  London,  was  established  in  1869,  having 

its  origin  amongst  a few  practical  printers.  b ar  e wi 
capital  of  £t45,  and  did  a trade  amounting  to  £417  during  h>- 
half  year,  making  a net  profit  of  £6.  It  has  now  a share  capital  of 


E16.000,  and  loans  to  the  extent  of  £13,000.  In  1885  it  sold  goods 
ind  executed  work  to  the  amount  of  £38,221,  with  a profit  of  £3,288. 
3f  this  £3,288  capital  got  £1,461,  labour  £365,  and  customers  £370. 

The  success  of  this  society  appears  to  have  l)een  very  complete ; 
jut  capital  gets  no  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  jirofits,  thus  reducing 
;o  a great  extent  the  benefits  its  operations  might  bring  to  the  workers. 
Most  of  its  trade  is  done  with  co-operative  societies  and  trade  unions. 
A.bout  eighty  or  ninety  co-operative  societies  hold  shares  in  the 

concern. 

The  Hebden  Bridge  Fustian  Manufacturing  Co-operative  Society 
came  into  existence  in  1870.  It  commenced  by  the  payment  of  weekly 
subscriptions  of  3d.  each  amongst  a few  fustian  cutters,  who  hoped  by 
this  means  to  provide  something  in  the  shape  of  a mutual  benefit  fund, 
upon  which  they  might  draw  in  case  of  need.  Their  attention  was, 
however,  directed  to  association  as  a means  of  self-employment,  and 
they  formed  themselves  into  a society  for  the  manufacture  of  fustian 
cloth  in  the  latter  part  of  1870.  At  first  they  confined  their  opera- 
tions to  fustian  cutting,  which  was  done  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen 
after  their  ordinary  day’s  work  was  over,  and  the  sums  so  earned  were 
credited  to  the  workers  in  the  books  of  the  society  as  share  capital. 
Thus,  without  leaving  their  previous  employment,  they  were  enabled 
gradually  to  work  themselves  into  capitalists  on  a small  scale,  and  were 
by  slow  degrees  building  up  a society  destined  in  after  years  to  find 
employment  for  all  its  members  if  they  so  desired.  The  pieces  of 
fustain  so  cut  were  sent  out  to  be  dyed  and  finished,  and  then  sold  to 
co-operative  stores  and  others.  The  next  step  was  to  take  a room  and 
commence  to  make  up  the  pieces,  when  finished,  into  clothing,  thus 
finding  employment  for  more  workpeople.  This  was  continued  until 
the  year  1874,  when  a department  for  dyeing  and  finishing  was  added, 
a factory  and  estate  costing  £7,000  being  purchased  for  this  purpose. 
During  aU  this  period  the  sales  to  co-operative  societies  was  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  society  became 
greater,  until  in  the  present  year  (1886)  it  commenced  to  weave  its 
own  cloth,  and  is  thus  in  a position  to  take  the  cotton  from  the  spinner 
and  deliver  it  to  its  customers  made  up  into  clothing  ready  for  wear. 
Commencing  in  1870  with  no  regular  workers,  but  simply  employing 
its  members  in  their  leisure  time  at  home,  this  society  now  has  200 
workpeople  in  its  employ,  and  these  workpeople  are  all  shareholders  to 
a greater  or  less  extent.  It  commenced  with  a trade  of  £32  for  its 
first  half  year.  Now  it  is  approaching  a turnover  of  £30,000  pei 
annum.  The  profits  realised  from  the  first  half  year  were  £3  ; this 
last  year  they  amounted  to  £2,500.  Its  share  capital  now  ainounts 
to  £17,857,  of  which  £8,059  is  owned  by  168  co-operative  distributive 


societies,  £2,398  by  the  workpeople,  and  £7.400  by 
Three-fourths  of  its  trade  is  done  with  co-operative  stores.  Of  t 
profits  capital  receives  at  the  rate  of  U per  cent  per  anmim,  with 
the  exception  of  a new  issue  of  shares  just  commenced,  Avhich  receive 
only  5 per  cent.  The  remainder  is  divided  at  an  equal  rate  per  £ 
upon  the  wages  earned  by  the  workpeople  and  the  amount  expende 
by  the  purchasers  respectively.  The  utility  of  this  society  would  be 
much  more  felt  and  appreciated  if  the  rate  of  interest 
not  fixed  so  high,  but  so  far  the  shareholders  have  not  been  able  to 
see  the  unwisdom  of  keeping  it  at  this  high  rate.  During  the  tran- 
sactions of  thirty  half  years  it  has  only  failed  on  six  ^ ^ 

dividend  to  workers  and  customers.  The  portion  of  profi  tailing  to 
each  worker  is  credited  to  his  account  as  share  capital  unti  he  has  at 
least  £20  paid  up  in  the  society.  This  course  has  the  efiect  of  givm 
each  of  the  workpeople  a thorough  interest  m the  welfare  of  the 
society;  greater  care  and  economy  is  exercised  in'aU  departments  of 
labour;  and  each  one  puts  forth  every  endeavour  to  do  his  shaie 
towards  making  the  business  profitable,  knowing  that  m proportion 
to  the  results  so  will  his  share  of  profits  be. 

The  Ah-edale  Co-operative  Worsted  Manufactudng  Society  was 
established  in  1872,  and  manufactures  all  kinds  of  fancy  woollen  dress 
goods.  Its  sales  for  the  first  half  year  were  £891,  making  a net  profit 
of  £31.  The  annual  sales  are  now  over  £ 10,000,  and  the  profits  t80O 
Capital  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  7i  per  cent  per  annum  as  a first 
charge,  and  at  the  last  half-yearly  division  of  profits  shares  received  an 
additional  8d.  per  £,  thus  making  the  dividend  on  capital  almost  Id 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  workpeople  received  8d.  per  £ on  their 
earnings,  and  the  customers  a similar  amount  on  their  purchases.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  here  again  capital  gets  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
the  profits.  Seventy-four  distributive  societies  are  shareholders  in  this 

society. 

The  Leek  Co-operative  Silk  Twist  Manufacturing  Society  started 
business  in  1874,  for  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk,  Ac.  In  188.d  it 
had  thirty-five  members,  and  transacted  business  to  the  amount  0 
£3,188,  and  made  a profit  of  £164.  Of  this  profit  capital  received  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  workers 
received  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  £ on  their  earnings.  Though  this 
society  has  undergone  periods  of  great  depression  it  is  now  working 

tYirtaf  cn /»/*oaOTnl  1 V * 

The  Coventry  Watch  Manufacturing  Society,  established  in  1877,  is 
also  makiag  steady  progreaa.  It  baa  101  members ; tbe  capital  (share 
and  loan)  Is  £1,670 ; the  sales  for  the  flrst  half  of  188b  amount  to 
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21,723,  and  the  profits  to  £137  in  the  same  period.  Capital  gets  a 
• lividend  of  7i  per  cent  per  annum,  which  takes  £48  for  the  half  year, 
vhile  £80  is  divided  between  the  workpeople  and  the  customers. 

The  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Printing  Company  has  130  members  ; 
vuth  a share  capital  of  £3,798.  In  1885  it  had  a turnover  of  £6,426, 
v’ith  a profit  of  £633.  Established  in  1873,  it  has  only  recently 
idopted  the  principle  of  sharing  profits  with  its  workpeople,  and  this 
8 done  on  a system  somewhat  different  in  practice  to  that  adopted  by  \ 

,he  societies  above-mentioned.  The  last  report  issued  by  the  company  | 

lontains  the  following  paragraph  ; — 

“ The  scheme  of  profit-sharing  adopted  six  months  ago  comes  into 
rperation  now  for  the  first  time,  and  a sum  of  £67.  14s.  6d.  falls  to  he 
lUocated  to  the  employes  out  of  the  profits  of  the  half-year,  which  will 
aeld  a bonus  of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  the  wages  of  all  who  have 
!ompleted  six  months’  service  with  the  company.” 

The  share  of  profits  to  be  divided  among  the  employes  is  fixed  at 
me-half  the  sum  remaining  after  allowing  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
ipon  share  capital.  The  sum  allotted  to  each  participant  is  credited 
;o  his  account  in  a separate  fund  called  “ Tlxe  Provident  Fund,” 
ind  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent  per  annum  so  long  as 
the  participant  remains  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  The  difference 
between  this  system  and  that  of  the  other  societies  previously  men- 
tioned is  that  the  portion  of  profits  allotted  to  the  workers  and 
invested  in  the  “ Provident  Fund  ” stand  simply  in  the  relation  of  a 
loan  to  the  company,  and  no  matter  to  what  amount  these  savings 
accumulate  they  give  no  voice  or  part  in  the  management  thereof. 

The  Nail  Manufactui'ing  Societies  at  Dudley,  and  the  Lock  and 
Hardware  Manufacturing  Society  at  Walsall,  are  all  associations  of 
working  men  employing  themselves.  They  pay  a fixed  dividend  to 
capital  and  the  remaining  profits  are  divided  equally  per  man. 

The  various  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  societies,  other  than  those 
of  the  Wholesale  societies,  are  worked  mainly  on  the  principle  of 
paying  5 per  cent  per  annum  to  capital  and  dividing  the  remainder  to 
3ach  worker  in  proportion  to  his  earnings.  In  some  cases  the  portion 
of  profit  falling  to  the  workers  has  equalled  25  per  cent  on  their  wages. 

The  Burnley  Self-help  Cotton  Manufacturing  Society.  During  the 
year  1886  a society  has  been  established  in  Burnley  (Lancashire),  for 
weaving  cotton  cloth.  It  has  already  £5,000  capital  and  400  looms 
at  work.  A considerable  portion  of  this  capital  is  owned  by  the 
workpeople  employed  in  the  concern.  Its  rules  provide  that  the 
interest  on  capital  shall  be  limited  to  5 per  cent  per  annum,  which 
shall  be  a first  charge  on  the  profits  of  the  society.  After  providing 
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for  contingencies  and  reserve  fund,  all  remaining  profits  are  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  workers  in  proportion  to  the  wages  received 
by  them.  The  amount  falling  to  the  workpeople  will  not  be  paid 
in  cash,  but  will  be  credited  to  them  as  shares  in  the  society  until 
each  of  them  has  at  least  £20  invested  in  its  funds,  thus  adding 
stability  to  the  society’s  business  and  ensuring  the  interest  of  the 
workers  in  its  well  being.  The  society  promises  to  be  very 
successful.  The  enthusiasm  displayed  by  its  workers  is  something 
remarkable,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  solution  of  the  labour 
question  so  far  as  the  cotton  industry  is  concerned. 

The  Bookbinders’  Co-operative  Society,  London.  A society  has 
been  formed  in  London  to  carry  on  the  business  of  bookbinding  in  all 
its  branches,  on  the  principle  of  the  copartnership  of  the  workers,  the 
bulk  of  the  profits  to  go  to  the  workers,  and  the  capital,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  supplied  by  them.  The  society  was  registered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1885.  By  the  rules  of  the  society  the  profits  (after  a deduction 
of  10  per  cent  from  fixed  stock,  machinery,  &c.,  for  depreciation,  of 
2J  per  cent  from  building  account,  and  of  the  amount  needed  to  pay 
5 per  cent  interest  on  share  capital),  must  be  divided  as  follows : 
Reserve  fund,  not  less  than  5 per  cent ; educational  and  social  fund, 

5 per  cent retail  customers,  one-third  of  the  balance ; and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  the  workers  in  the  form  of  shares  in  the 
society.  New  shares  are  to  be  always  accessible  to  the  working  mem- 
bers, who  will,  it  is  hoped,  eventually  be  the  chief  shareholders  in  the 
society. 

The  society  of  Wm.  Thomson  and  Sons  Limited,  Huddersfield. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  a new  departure  in  co-operative 
production  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  months.  Mr. 
George  Thomson,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  Thomson  and  Sons, 
carrying  on  an  extensive  business  as  woollen  cloth  manufacturers,  has 
converted  the  said  firm  into  a genuine  co-operative  concern.  This  is 
not  a simple  question  of  profit-sharing,  but  of  a real  industrial  partner- 
ship in  which  every  workman  will  have  an  interest.  It  has  already 
been  registered  as  a properly  organised  co-operative  society.  The  whole 
of  the  capital  is  in  the  first  instance  advanced  by  the  old  firm  as  a loan 
to  the  society.  Co-operative  societies  and  the  employes  are  also  given 
an  opportunity  of  investing  capital  as  shares.  The  interest  on  capital, 
both  loan  and  share,  is  restricted  to  5 per  cent  per  annum,  and  constitutes 
a first  charge  upon  the  profits.  The  loan  capital  cannot  be  demanded 
for  repayment  unless  the  society  fails  to  pay  interest  on  it  for  two 
consecutive  years.  After  providing  for  these  charges,  the  remaining 
profits  are  divided  as  follows  : — One  half  belongs  to  the  workpeople. 
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ind  is  placed  to  tlieir  account  in  the  books  of  the  society  as  share 
japital — the  share  of  profits  falling  to  each  work(sr  being  in  proportion 
;o  the  wages  received.  The  other  portion  of  the  profits  is  reserved  for 
livision  to  customers,  for  creating  a reserve  fund  to  provide  for  contin- 
gencies, or  for  any  other  purpose  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  shareholders, 
,vill  augment  the  stability  of  the  society.  The  management  is  vested  in  a 
jommittee  composed  of  representatives  from  co-operative  societies, 
;rades  unions  and  the  employes.  The  founder  of  the  society  (the 
former  proprietor)  is  to  act  as  managing  director  for  life.  It  is  as  yet 
.mpossible  to  estimate  the  eftect  this  new  departure  will  have  upon 
Dther  employers  of  labour  ; but  if  this  attempt  proves  successful,  no 
doubt  others  will  be  prepared  to  follow  the  example  thus  set  and  con- 
vert their  works  into  industrial  partnerships. 

The  foregoing  relation  of  facts  will  show  that  a steady  work  is 
going  on  in  the  direction  of  associated  labour,  and  while  these  are 
working  many  more  are  earnestly  talking  and  considering  how  to 
extend  the  movement.  The  question  of  co-operation  in  production 
is  one  most  frequently  brought  before  the  co-operative  conferences 
held  at  various  periods  all  over  the  country,  and  there  is  growing  up  a 
steady  feeling  of  deteimination  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  press 
forward  vigorously  in  the  work. 


Co-operative  Printing  Socie'y  Limited,  92,  Corporation  t-treet,  Manchester. 


